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ECCENTRIC BIOGRAPHY. 

" And therefore, as a stranger, give it welcome.— 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Thau are dreamt of, in oar philosophy," 

Hamlet. 

H. A. may be numbered amongst those original characters, 
who rather give an impulse to the society in which they move, 
than receive one from it. He was, perhaps, the last of that 
order of pedagogues, whose cocked hat, polished cane, and 
silver shoe-buckles, rendered him the terror of boys, the ora- 
cle of the female gossips of the village, and a frequent medium 
of communication — so far as inditing memorials, and con- 
structing petitions, were concerned — between the tenantry 
and resident landlords of the district in which he resided. 
Wrapt up in a high, yet harmless sense of his own importance, 
he verified the moral maxim, that a man may be too vain to 
be proud. He entered the farmer's house with the self-con- 
sciousness that he was utterly separated, by the magnitude 
and variety of his attainments, from the individuals, whose 
habitations he honoured by his periodical visits. He inverted, 
at pleasure, the whole domestic arrangements of the family; 
dined on porridge at night-fall; drank tar- water, which he 
affirmed was a specific for every malady that could affect the 
human frame, daring the whole course of the evening ; and 
not unfrequently finished the labours of the day, by drinking 
copious libations of tea, of such a powerful description as 
would have kept any ordinary individual in a state of nervous 
irritability and wakefulness, during the remainder of the 
night. Upon his visit, the parlour arm-chair was, at his 
request, removed to the farmer's kitchen ingle — the hearth 
was swept — the soft murmur of the spinning-wheel the only 
sound heard — whilst the goodman of the bouse propounded his 
doubts, in the low tones of profound and respectful inquiry. 
This was the hour of triumph. On these occasions, the whole 
figure of the little man became erect. His voice swelled with 
a sense of his own importance : and he discussed the opinions 
of the past, and the probable attainments of future ages, with 
a species of most oracular solemnity. 

He had been originally intended for a learned profession. 
Over the circumstances, whatever they might have been, 
which prevented the accomplishment of this plan, it pleased 
him to throw the deepest veil of mystery. The least allusion 
to bis early destination was sure to draw down upon the 
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luckless inquirer the full eloquence of his vituperation- 
varied by grave quotations from Scripture, and Latin pro- 
verbs, against impertinent curiosity, of which he appended a 
free and forcible translation, adapted fully as much to the 
rank and situation of his hearer, as to the literal meaning of 
his author. It seemed that, upon this early disappointment, 
a great revolution in his habits of thinking took place. For 
a time, he deviated from the minute precision and formality 
which had distinguished him even from the period of boy- 
hood ; and was found, as he admitted himself, at fairs and 
markets, in the most convivial circles. From these, there 
was a natural transition to the village cock-pit, which, at that 
period, boasted of names still more distinguished than the 
subject of this brief memoir. 

At this period, as he subsequently informed the writer of 
this article, he became attached to a young woman in the 
neighbourhood, who proved wholly unpropitious to his suit, 
and whose name he ever afterwards concealed with the most 
scrupulous delicacy. Probably, in consequence of this dis- 
appointment, he was led to adopt opinions, to which he ever 
afterwards adhered with the most romantic tenacity, and 
which wholly changed and modified his habits. His double 
disappointment in love and garlinacious warfare, he ascribed, 
without hesitation, to the supernatural agency of a woman, 
who yet lives in the neighbourhood of Killinchy. This indi- 
vidual he openly accused of the sin of witchcraft; and, to 
counteract her spells, he betook himself to the study of judi- 
cial astrology, and the acquirement of magic. From these 
pursuits, no argument could possibly detach him. He kept 
a weekly diary of his proceedings, in which, with the most 
perverse consistency, he traced every unpropitious event of 
the passing year, to her mysterious incantations. Her power, 
however, was not, in his estimation, limited to himself. He 
regarded her as the common curse of the whole neighbour- 
hood. At this period, he consulted an eminent lawyer, as to 
the propriety of incising — if we may coin a new term — the 
sign of the cross upon her forehead; and, upon the very 
extraordinary circumstance of a horse falling into a lime-kiln, 
wrote out a detailed statement, which he brought home to his 
arch-enemy, with a view of submitting it, at the ordination of 
the Rev. S. W. to the serious consideration of the Presbytery 
of Belfast. The total neglect of this elaborate production 
lessened woefully the estimation In which he. had previously 
held the authority of the Presbytery. 

He had long given up his juvenile indiscretions, and be- 
came a regular and established village teacher. But the con- 
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tinual desire to possess himself of magical books, in pursuit 
of which he once travel led to Dublin, greatly interfered 
with the views of the parents, and not less with the progress 
of his pupils. The Work of Cornelius Agrippa, was in his 
estimation the golden secret, the to KaXov, which he devoted 
his days and nights to obtain. Disappointed in this he had 
recourse to the pages of William Lilly, calculated nativities, 
and satisfied himself that he should eventually bring E. L. to 
condign punishment, and satisfy the most sceptical of her 
guilt. The abberratiou of his mind became gradually too ap- 
parent to permit him to fill the situation of a village teacher : 
but the change was limited to the one topic. ShVewd and 
sagacious on every other subject, it was only when her power 
was supposed to be mischievously exerted in the neighbour- 
hood, that the mental delusion under which he laboured was 
obvious. He was still one of the most amiable village enthu- 
siasts ; and there was throughout the whole neighbourhood, 
a marked anxiety to avoid the only topic, on which his weak- 
ness was too apparent. Yet scholar after scholar was with- 
drawn ; and after an ineffectual struggle to combine the 
mysteries of magic with the elements of literature, he prepared 
to resign the office of a teacher, and embark in another. The 
waywardness of his pupils, he made the ostensible cause of his 
resignation ; and he narrated to the writer, with strong 
symptoms of indignation, the immediate occasion of his re- 
tirement from office. " Amongst my scholars, said he, one 
girl was a prodigy of stupidity. She came to the word noise. 
Without hesitation she pronounced it nose. To put the 
matter in the clearest light, I enquired how she pronounced 
nose. What continued he was her reply ? On professing 
utter ignorance, he drew himself up to his full height, and 
lisping vehemenently, he swore by • Theseus,' (his accustomed 
oath,) that she absolutely pronounced it snout." This settled 
the question. On a fine summer evening he closed the door 
of his school ; collected the sums then due ; and expended 
his whole capital in the oddest collection of vendibles, ever 
found in the wallet of a travelling merchant. It varied with 
the season. In winter it consisted of rat-traps, mouse-traps, 
penknives, and curry-combs. In summer, of reaping-hooks, 
aud garden seeds. With respect to the latter, the farmers of 
the district expected his periodical visit, and rarely thought of 
supplying themselves from any other quarter. 

The writer recollects one eventful day, in which, as he 
affirmed, the malign influence of his tormentor was most 
conspicuous. The fair of Killinchy was at hand, and H. A. 
was to distribute his garden seeds, to the farmers of nearly half 
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a barony. He had purchased two pounds of onion seed from 
two merchants in Belfast. To give to each purchaser a 
double chance, he determined to mix them in equal quantities. 
Neat in all his arrangements, each parcel was put up in a 
small paper bag ; and just as the last bag was tied and labelled, 
it turned out that he had mixed onion and leek seed through- 
out the whole parcel. The malice of his ancient enemy was, 
he affirmed, notorious. To sell it amongst his old friends 
would have been ruinous. to his well-earned reputation for 
probity ; and to separate it was Utterly impossible. He made 
due proclamation in the fair to every purchaser ; accom- 
panied with an intimation of the diabolical cause, and an as- 
surance that he was then engaged in arranging a spell, which 
was likely to defeat her machinations in future. 

About this period, he was engaged to superintend the boy- 
ish studies in which the writer was engaged, for three even- 
ings in the week. This led to a full opportunity of remark- 
ing the peculiarities of this most singular man. To his 
ordinary traffic, he had now added another of a most extra- 
ordinary nature. This was to purchase, early in the summer 
season, the produce of several orchards, which abound in 
that part of the country. This, in a variable and uncertain 
climate, exposed him to many disappointments, which he 
never failed to attribute to the malignant influence of his tor- 
mentor. Against the nocturnal marauder, he employed the 
agency of a large mastiff; but the more wily schemes of his 
merciless antagonist alone excited his suspicions, and baffled 
his vigilance. After a warm sultry summer night, when the 
writer happened to visit him, a large apple-tree, laden the 
day before with bloom, exhibited that blighted or blasted 
appearance, generally attributed to the action of the electric 
fluid. " There," said he, his lisp more strongly marked than 
usual — " there, deny the power of witchcraft, if you dare." 
The vehemence of his manner left me no doubt of the since- 
rity of his conviction. Nor, even when the fruit was ripened, 
did the agency of his tormentor terminate. To transport 
them in safety to Belfast, to dispose of them to a responsible 
purchaser, and to convert the profits into a stock of hatf*<vare 
for winter use, required, as he affirmed, the greatest Caution 
in consulting the aspect of the heavenly bodies. Two hairr 
breadth escapes he narrated with much self-gratulation. He 
left Killinchy with three cars laden with apples, and had 
reached near Ballymacarret by day-break. Suddenly a hare 
crossed the road. To recognize his old tormentor, in a burst 
of vehement indignation — to wheel round the foremost horse 
— and to retrace his steps to Killinchy, was.the determination 
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of the instant. It so happened that fruit rose, and to; prevent 
the possibility of a similar attempt on the part of E. L. rhe 
stored the whole parcel in an apartment adjoining the room 
of the writer, and finally disposed of them, at, a greatly ad- 
vanced rate, by sample, specially covenanting that he was to 
be exonerated from all the dangers to which the fruit might 
be.exposed on its way to Belfast. •■■■.,•-'. ,,/i; > wi 

About this period the hallucination , of his ideas became 
much more perceptible. He waited on Mr. B., a magistrate, 
for the express purpose of obtaining a summons citing his 
adversary to .appear, and answer upon oath why she had 
reduced his frame to a skeleton, for the purpose of rendering 
one, (of whom he entertained no very favourable opinion), 
sleek and comfortable in his appearance. It is needless to 
add that the summons was refused. 

Not twelve months before his death, after receiving earnest, 
as it is termed, from the writer, he left Killinchy, at about two 
o'clock in the morning, and being determined to prevent a 
similar occurrence to what has been narrated, he literally 
mounted backwards, on a quiet pony, and in that uneasy 
position set out for Belfast. It happened that a farmer in the 
immediate neighbourhood, totally unacquainted with this 
project, started with a load of pork at nearly the same time. 
H. A. preceded him by a few yards ; and as was his custom, 
employed himself in repeating portions of the classics, and 
cabalistic verses. The face half seen, the voice most indis- 
tinctly heard,— the form maintaining a mysterious and unac- 
countable distance, overpowered the pork seller altogether. 
He fainted, after having gazed on the phantom for nearly 
half a mile; and the man of magic and mystery proceeded on 
his way, perfectly unconscious of the mischief and misery 
which he had occasioned. 

The scenes immediately connected with his dissolution, 
exhibited the " ruling passion strong in death." He obtained 
from his brother the use of a small cabin, for the purpose of 
trying a powerful spell to defeat his persecutor. He secured 
every crevice of the house with paper, on portions of .which 
he had traced certain mysterious characters. He covered the 
chimney with a sod, dug from a kind of undefined boundary, 
between two estates, over which the ploughshare had not 
passed in the memory of man — kindled upwards of akish of 
turf, and precipitated, from an old family Bible, 9 heckle teeth, 
and 9 [times 9 .darning needles, with other potent articles, 
amidst a 'multitude of incantations, into the charmed pot. 
As might have been expected, he was the chief sufferer. His 

brother burst open the door, and found him lying speechless 

T ..... 
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upon the floor. ; He' paf|talljr recovered, and during the 
interval between tha* period and his death, the writer, heard 
him describing the eWnts I'df that night. "I heard," said tie, 
" distinctly thOnOise of the witch. She raged round the house, 
and attempted frequently to enter,— but the spell restrained 
her. Then there was a low inurmuririg sound, — then a 
rushing as of waters, and I had her already in my power, - 
when my brother burst into the charmed circle." 

He never recovered. In three weeks the writer followed 
•to' the grave this singular enthusiast^-— amiable in his' dis- 
positions, and intelligent oh every subject but one. With 
him; so' far as he knows, passed away the ancient line of 
village pedagogues,— and these lines may possibly preserve 
his name from utter, oblivion. ' ■ W. 



LINES, WRITTEN IN A ROMANTIC GLEN. 



Ob 1 Who, unless with heart beguiled, 
Or dead to feelings bland and mild. 
Could leave unmoved, a Glen so wild 
And sweet in its simplicity ; 

Spreading Tmong mountains high and gray 
Its bosom to the sky of day, 
Par from the homes of men away,- . 
And all the world's rude revelry ! 

Here, save the breeze blown from the hill, 
The sky-lark's song— the murmuring rill-* ■ 
All, all is holy, calm, and still— . 
The slumber of serenity. 

And here the wild-flowers drink the dew. 
As morn and eve their rounds renew : 
Here glows in life each lovely hue. 
That tinges nature's scenery. 

Sweet glen! to live*mong scenes like thine r 
' How fondly could this heart of mine 
Ail earthly wishes here resign,' 
—The world and all its vanity. 

Here would I sit at early morn 
Beneath this wild and hoary thorn, 
Where conies no leer of human scorn, 
Nor scowl of dark malignity. 



And here my harp I'd string afar,- 
Where nought the rising sounds could mar, 
And hail the smile of evening star ' 
. On heaven's unbounded canopy.^ ■ 

Then all the scenes of earth and air , 
Would wake my spirit's fervent prayer. 
Since all their many changes bear 
The impress of Divinity. 

And when the pulse of life was low. 
How high the soul's fond hope would glow, 
And faint would be the latest throw 
That trembled o'er mortality. 

My sleep would be beneath the flower 
That decks the dell's untrodden bower. 
Till dawns the great decisive hour. 
On slumbering Humanity. 

Wild Glen, farewell !— I linger stuT-i 
Ah ! Man, amid this life of ill,: 
Too 6ft must part, without the will, 
From all that's dear to memory. . 

Farewell ! Emotions strange of kind - 
Wake with the longings of my mind,_ , , - 
And closely seem with something twilled 
That speaks of immortality! ,_. 



WHAT IS LOVE? 



Oh tell me, tell me, What is Love, 
Or where it may be found : 

Is it a spark from heaven above. 
Or springs it from the ground ? 

Oh tell me, tell me, Does it dwell. 
In that bright spangled sky : 

Or is it in the magic spell. 
Of Beauty* dark blue eye?' 

Oh tell me, tell me, It it found. 
In opening floweret fair. , 



Or is it not a passing sound ;— 
Or floating gossamer?' 

Oh tell met tell me. Does it lie, 
In those bright tints of red ; 

Which all along the western sky. 
The setting sun hath shed ? 

Oh no— Lovfis a tiny Elf, 
That ne'er could be at rest ;— 

Until at last he hid himself, 
Deep in a maiden's breast! 



